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JULY, 1984 


PLATONIST OR ARISTOTELIAN ? 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, that 
erratic genius, the centenary of whose 
death we celebrate this month, says in 
a passage of his Table Talk, dated 
2nd July, 1830: ‘ Every man is born an 
Aristotelian or a Platonist. I do not 
think it is possible that any one born an 
Aristotelian can become a Platonist; 
and I am sure no born Platonist can 
ever change into an Aristotelian. They 
are the two classes of men beside which 
it is next to impossible to conceive a 
third. The one considers reason a 
quality, or attribute; the other con- 
siders it a power. I believe that 
Aristotle never could get to understand 
what Plato meant by an “ idea.””’ The 
original credit for this dictum has been 
given to Friedrich Schlegel, the German 
literary critic, by whom Coleridge was 
considerably influenced ; but, whoever 
its first author may have been, the 
remark challenges us to consider its 
truth and justification; and such an 
inquiry will not be wholly useless if it 
leads us to reflect afresh on the con- 
trasted qualities and virtues of Plato 
and Aristotle, whose writings still pro- 
vide a stimulus to independent philo- 
sophical thought at the present day. 

It is interesting, though perhaps a 
matter of purely antiquarian concern, 
to consider what Coleridge himself 
meant to indicate by the contrast. In 
that curious blend of Neo-Platonism 
and Kantianism excogitated by his 
fertile but desultory mind the distinc- 
tion between the concepts of the under- 
standing and the ideas of reason, 
between the Begriff and the Idee, re- 
presenting respectively the levels of 
discursive thought and sctentia intuitiva, 
was absolutely fundamental and divided 
mankind into philosophic sheep and 
goats. Those incapable of appreciating 
the distinction were temperamentally 
debarred from understanding the 
thought of choice philosophic souls 
like Plato, Plotinus, Spinoza, Kant, 
Hegel, or Coleridge himself, to whom 
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the mere intellect, working with abstract 
concepts, was inadequate to reveal the 
nature of Ultimate Reality. As Cole- 
ridge says in the same passage from 
which I have already quoted : ‘ Aristotle 
was, and still is, the sovereign lord of 
the understanding, and never could 
raise himself into that higher state, 
which was natural to Plato, and has 
been so to others, in which the under- 
standing is distinctly contemplated and, 
as it were, looked down upon, from the 
throne of actual ideas, or living, inborn, 
essential truths. Yet what a mind was 
Aristotle’s—only not the greatest that 
ever animated the human form !—the 
parent of science, properly so called, 
the master of criticism, and the founder 
or editor of logic! But he confounded 
science with philosophy, which is an 
error. Philosophy is the middle state 
between science or knowledge, and 
sophia or wisdom.’ 

It would be easy from our modern 
standpoint, with its severer canons of 
historical interpretation, to convict 
Coleridge of fundamental error in 
identifying the Platonic Forms with the 
vonta of Plotinus’ realm of Spirit or 
Kant’s Ideas of Reason, and in finding in 
Plato’s thought evidence of a mysticism 
which did not receive explicit formula- 
tion for six centuries after Plato’s death. 
But such superior criticism might prove 
less profitable than a dispassionate 
attempt to examine the question again 
for ourselves; to see if we can detect 
two radically distinct types of philo- 
sophic mind of which Plato and Aris- 
totle stand as the archetypes. 

Our task is no simple one. Most of 
us are conscious of a subtle difference 
in quality of thought and outlook when 
we compare the work of Plato with that 
of his greatest pupil; but it is easy to 
exaggerate unimportant features, due 
to hereditary and environmental influ- 
ences, and hard to fasten on the essen- 
tial contrast. Mr. G. R. G. Mure, in 
his recent book on Aristotle, felicitously 
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describes the felt contrast, yet seeks to 
minimise its real importance. ‘To 
leave Plato’s dialogues for the treatises 
of Aristotle is to exchange a gallery of 
bright landscape paintings for a map, 
and a map that Aristotle sometimes 
seems to be constructing with special 
intent to convict his master of errors in 
perspective. But it is still Plato’s 
country that he charts... for Aris- 
totle to philosophise means to Platonise.’ 
Thus in some respects it would be true 
to say that Aristotle was the first and 
greatest Platonist, and that his thought 
never really outgrew the influences due 
to twenty years’ residence in the 
Academy. But we are concerned with 
something more than the fundamental 
identity of doctrine, if such could ulti- 
mately be made out, and there are 
subtle differences of emphasis, spirit 
and method, which often indicate a 
more substantial difference in type of 
mind than the similarity of the tenets 
embraced might at first sight appear to 
indicate. A man may be essentially a 
Platonist by his attitude to the problems 
of life and thought, though he might 
not subscribe in a literal sense to Plato’s 
actual doctrines. Doubtless types of 
mind also reveal themselves by the kind 
of doctrine that appeals to them. 

Any inferences we draw as regards 
the mental characteristics of Plato and 
Aristotle must be based for the most 
part on a study of their written works. 
From the late and anecdotal ‘ Lives’ 
we gather little about their personal 
qualities and traits which could not 
have been inferred from their writings ; 
and this would seem to put us in a 
peculiarly favourable position in respect 
to them such as we enjoy for few others 
in classical antiquity, save perhaps 
Horace or Cicero. For we have reason 
to believe that we possess all that Plato 
ever published besides some of his cor- 
respondence; while the treatises of 
Aristotle represent the bulk of his lecture 
notes, though his published dialogues 
have survived only in meagre frag- 
ments. Yet, even so, we have formid- 
able obstacles to contend with; and it 
is necessary to indicate briefly how it is 
proposed to deal with them, even if this 
involves dogmatic statement of opinions 
which it is impossible here to justify. 


To begin with, Plato has to some 
extent effectually concealed both his 
views and his personality behind the 
speakers in his dialogues. He presents 
his characters with the sure instinct of 
a great dramatist, and we are left to 
conjecture the workings of the creative 
mind that lies behind. The Platonic 
scholar is in much the same position as 
the student of Shakespeare or of Shaw ; 
how far in the earlier and middle 
dialogues of his prime we get a revela- 
tion of Plato and not of the personality 
of his master Socrates is a question 
that perhaps we shall never be able 
definitely to solve. Few of us may be 
prepared to go all the way with Burnet 
and Professor A. E. Taylor in identify- 
ing the Platonic with the historic 
Socrates, and in regarding the dialogues 
up to the Republic as, in the main, 
works of philosophical biography which 
express views held by Socrates but 
not by Plato. It is not disputed that 
they contain a large element of ethical 
teaching to which Plato himself adhered. 
But, in particular, it seems to me im- 
possible to attribute to Socrates a 
developed theory of Forms without con- 
travening the explicit evidence of Aris- 
totle for its Platonic authorship. Ac- 
cording to the most natural interpreta- 
tion of his account, Plato develops the 
theory under the influence of Cratylus 
and Socrates; while the Pythagorean 
influence was both subsequent and in- 
dependent, serving to determine the 
form taken by his later thoughts, 
especially the Form-Number Theory 
and the mathematical developments 
which increasingly occupied his last 
years. Aristotle’s comparison of the 
Xwxpatixoi Adyor with the realistic 
mimes of Sophron would tend to indi- 
cate that it was a general vraisemblance 
rather than historical accuracy, uni- 
versal instead of particular truth, that 
such a type of composition de- 
manded. 

Accordingly I assume that the dia- 
logues, with the exception of portions 
of the Timaeus, are evidence for Plato’s 
own views at the time he wrote them, 
and that his primary object in writing 
was to contribute to the discussion of 
living philosophical issues in his own 
day. Far from disparaging the at- 
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tempts of modern scholars like Taylor, 
Robin and Stenzel to discover the 
nature of Plato’s dypada Soypata or 
his teaching in the Academy from the 
obscure hints in Aristotle's Metaphysics 
and later writers, I would agree that 
this is at present the most fruitful 
sphere of Platonic research. But such 
views were in all probability never in- 
tended to be committed to writing: 
and the hints of them which Plato 
gives in the Timaeus and the Philebus 
seem to indicate that he would not 
have regarded them as radical depar- 
tures from the general tenor and spirit 
of his published writings. 

Thus I would suggest that too much 
may be made of the impossibility of 
ascertaining the character and quality 
of Plato’s mind and his attitude to- 
wards ultimate questions from a study 
of the dialogues ; that while they show 
a development and change of interest 
as we pass from the earlier to the later, 
due partly to a lessening of his literary 
and dramatic powers and partly to an 
increasing preoccupation with logical 
and metaphysical questions, there is no 
radical volte-face or change of doctrine; 
and that no reader of them, e¢ yx) Oéouv 
d:agvAdrrwyr, can fail to detect behind 
the thought expressed a unitary mind 
of distinctive subtlety and grace, ex- 
pressing itself in language of fitting 
elegance and charm. 

Aristotle’s writings present us with a 
problem of interpretation no less diffi- 
cult. For the vast and heterogeneous 
corpus of his extant works must have 
been composed over a long period, and 
where shall we look for the essential 
Aristotle, emancipated from Platonic 
influences and voicing his own mature 
views? Stylometric methods have not 
yet succeeded in determining the chron- 
ological order of his writings with the 
same certainty as for Plato’s dialogues ; 
the apparently composite character of 
some of the chief writings, especially 
the Metaphysics, suggests a compilation 
by editors of lectures of different dates 
which represent divergent if not contra- 
dictory accounts. There is in addition 


the problem of determining the mutual 
relation of two treatments of the same 
subject, notably of ethics in the Eude- 
mian and Nicomachean treatises, both 


of which the best scholars now assign 
to Aristotle himself. 

It would not be appropriate here to 
discuss at length the researches of Pro- 
fessor Werner Jaeger and his pupils 
into this: question. But a denial of 
some of their conclusions is involved in 
the view of Aristotle’s mature thought 
which I would seek to maintain, and a 
brief reference to their view is here 
called for. Jaeger’s view is based 
chiefly on his analysis of the Metaphysics 
into two main strata: he holds that we 
can divide Aristotle’s intellectual de- 
velopment into three periods corre- 
sponding to the three broad divisions 
of his life, viz. (1) his twenty years’ 
membership of the Academy, (2) his 
twelve years’ absence from Athens in 
Assos, Mitylene and Macedon, and 
(3) his period as head of the Lyceum 
from 335 B.C. to just before his death 
in 322 B.c.; and he would assign the 
two strata to the second and third 
periods respectively. In this develop- 
ment we witness a gradual breaking 
away from Platonic influences which in 
the third period was complete; and, 
according to Jaeger, his last years were 
marked by a complete abandonment of 
the a priori metaphysics and other- 
worldliness of Plato and by preoccupa- 
tion with empirical research both in 
science and in politics. Parallel to this 
development Solmsen finds in his logic 
an increasing tendency towards a purely 
formal logic of validity—by no means 
an unusual combination with positivism. 
If we accept Jaeger’s views we should 
have to regard the mature Aristotle 
as a disillusioned sceptic, abandoning 
transcendent metaphysics and specu- 
lative ethics for philosophical agnosti- 
cism and scientific empiricism. There 
is no doubt some plausibility in such 
conclusions, but with Burnet and most 
British scholars I do not feel that it is 
the whole truth. No one has seriously 
disputed that the Nicomachean Ethics is 
one of Aristotle’s latest writings, and 
Book X is hard to reconcile with such 
a view. And while the treatment of 
sensible substance in Metaphysics Z to ®, 
which constitutes the main part of 
Jaeger’s second stratum, appears to 
represent a divergence of doctrine from 
that of the earlier books, it does not 
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indicate that Aristotle had abandoned 
a priort speculation, though it does 
suggest that his biological studies had 
given his thought a different direction 
from the mathematically inspired 
theories of Plato. 

Proceeding on these general assump- 
tions as to the possibility and legiti- 
macy of endeavouring to discover the 
minds of Plato and Aristotle from a 
study of their writings, I propose to 
exhibit a contrast of outlook indicative 
of two radically divergent types of 
philosophic mind, ideal norms, as it 
were, to one or other of which we all 
in our own way approximate; and after 
examining this contrast from various 
angles and determining its most signifi- 
cant features, I shall then briefly illus- 
trate it in the fields of Psychology, 
Ethics, and Cosmology. It is a pity 
that we possess only in fragmentary 
form Aristotle’s published dialogues, 
the eloquence of which prompted 
Cicero to describe his style as a flumen 
aureum. For the dry condensed style 
of the treatises does not give a fair idea 
of how he would have written for a 
wider public than his students, and 
renders his thought more difficult than 
it would otherwise be. Plato, on the 
other hand, has suffered from the very 
perfection of his form. His greatness 
as a literary artist has been emphasised 
by all the critics, perhaps, as Professor 
Whitehead suggests, to the detriment 
of his greatness as a_ philosophic 
thinker. But even allowing for the 
freaks of time and fate, the difference 
of form is to some extent indicative of 
a difference of mind and temperament 
and by no means purely accidental, 
And of course thought and language, 
as Plato himself has taught us, are 
intimately connected. 

When we attempt to contrast Plato 
and Aristotle there are two broad facts 
which we must bear in mind. First, 
Aristotle came after Plato, and in 
accordance with his own metaphysical 
formula for explaining change or de- 
velopment, Aristotle regarded his own 
philosophy as the legitimate completion 
or fulfilment (évreXéyeca) of Platonism, 
much as Hegel in a later age viewed 
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his relation to his predecessors. He 
thus enjoyed the benefit of Plato’s 
work ; and his systematisation of logic 
and ethics represents a substantial ad- 
vance on his master in systematic com- 
pleteness and finish. Some might be 
tempted to go so far as to describe 
Plato as an adolescent, Aristotle as an 
adult, and might so explain the fact 
that while Plato has an immediate 
fascination for the young, Aristotle re- 
quires an older and more mature mind 
to appreciate him. But this might 
prove to be a superficial contrast and is 
certainly not the whole truth of the 
matter. Secondly, Burnet? finds one 
feature of the contrast in the difference 
of outlook natural to a mathematician 
and a biologist respectively; and he 
says that this contrast ‘seems to repeat 
on a higher plane that between Pytha- 
goras and Empedocles,’ suggesting 
‘something like a law of philosophical 
development which may perhaps throw 
light on the present situation.’ Accord- 
ing to his suggestion the philosophy of 
different periods takes its colour from the 
prevalent scientific interest. But while 
this is true, it hardly touches the essen- 
tial difference of philosopical quality 
between the minds of the two men. 

The most usual view taken by those 
philosophic writers who refer to the 
contrast identifies it with the opposition 
of Transcendentalist and Empiricist— 
of the devotee of high a priori specula- 
lation who ‘tends to look first to the 
fabric and firmament of the Universe’ 
as contrasted with the lover of particu- 
lar concrete facts. High-falutin’ meta- 
physical moonshine and sober matter- 
of-factness might indicate the opposition 
for one with an Aristotelian bias. This 
comes very near to seizing the difference 
of attitude, yet, if unqualified, it is open 
to serious misunderstanding. If Tran- 
scendentalism be identified with vague 
mysticism it does not apply to Plato; 
nor was Aristotle an empiricist in any 
sense which does not admit of his being 
also a rationalist: so there is need to 
probe still deeper. 

Professor J. H. Muirhead suggests in 
a recent little book on ethics* that the 


2 Legacy of Greece, p. 86. 
3? Rule and End in Morals, ad init. 
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essential difference is between two 
methods of approaching philosophical 
problems, according to the comparative 
predominance of the analytic or the syn- 
thetic impulses, a difference applicable to 
generations as well as individuals. This 
brings us very near to the root of the 
matter. The difference of method ex- 
pressed in the highly ambiguous terms 
analytic and synthetic is traceable ulti- 
mately to a logical difference of mind. 
The believer in the synthetic method 
feels that parts cannot in final analysis 
be understood except in the light of the 
wider wholes within which they fall ; 
this is perhaps the most distinctive 
trait of philosophical Idealism. The 
advocate of analysis believes in isolating 
his problems and dealing with them 
piecemeal ; and he prefers to adopt as 
his starting-point the unanalysed com- 
mon-sense beliefs he finds around him. 
To employ a recent distinction of Pro- 
fessor C. D. Broad’s, philosophy for the 
synthetic thinker is ‘speculative’ and 
constructive, for the analytic it is or 
should be merely ‘ critical.’ The former 
tends to look beyond the immediate 
problem in hand to its wider implica- 
tions and significance, which are vaguely 
felt rather than clearly and distinctly 
grasped; the latter strives to define and 
systematise, multiplying distinctions 
and elaborating minute shades of mean- 
ing in the endeavour to exhaust the 
knowledge of the matter under dis- 
cussion. The first relies on intuitional 
apercus and on_ suggestiveness, the 
second on precision and exactness of 
statement. I would maintain that on 
the whole, and with the general caveat 
of which Aristotle is so fond, that an 
educated man will not expect in the 
treatment of any topic greater precision 
than the subject admits, these two 
divergent methods are characteristic of 
Plato and Aristotle respectively. 
Another contrast between them, not 
unrelated to the first, serves partly to 
explain it. Plato is a poet as well as a 


philosopher ; and in no metaphorical 
sense if we believe one school of literary 
criticism which includes Sidney, Words- 
worth and (with qualifications) Cole- 
ridge, J. S. Mill and R. L. Stevenson, 
and finds expression in Shelley’s vigor- 
ous language: ‘ The distinction between 


poets and prose-writers is a vulgar 
error.... Plato was essentially a 
poet ; the truth and splendour of his 
imagery and the melody of his language 
are the most intense that it is possible 
to conceive.’!_ In contrast Aristotle is 
the scientific philosopher pure and 
simple, aiming at nothing except pre- 
cision and exactitude of thought and 
language. 

Now poetry (including prose poetry) 
embodies in language thoughts which its 
word-magic suggests rather than ex- 
presses. As Housman remarks in his 
recent lecture on The Name and Nature 
of Poetry: ‘Even when poetry has a 
meaning, as it usually has, it may be 
inadvisable to draw it out. ‘‘ Poetry 
gives most pleasure,” said Coleridge, 
“when only generally and not perfectly 
understood ”; and perfect understand- 
ing will sometimes almost extinguish 
pleasure.’ Accordingly the poetic 
philosopher has to employ symbolism 
when he wishes to convey truths in- 
capable of expression with scientific 
precision. This, I think, is one reason 
for the presence of the mythical element 
in the Platonic dialogues. Its main 
purpose, as M. Frutiger claims, is to 
express truths incapable of precise 
formulation or grounded justification in 
symbols which have infinite suggestive- 
ness rather than one definite meaning— 
truths which are ‘over and above 
science ’ ( parascientifiques) but not neces- 
sarily superior to it or for ever incapable 
with advancing knowledge of scientific 
expression. 

Leslie Stephen once said, speaking of 
Coleridge, that ‘the loftiest poet and 
the loftiest philosopher deal with the 
same subject-matter, the great problems 
of the world and human life, though 
one presents the symbolism and the 
other unravels the logical connection of 
the abstract conceptions.’ Now the 
uniqueness of Plato consists in his ful- 
filling both these rdles. His poetic 
imagination did not allow his scientific 
thought to degenerate into a vague and 
uncontrolled mysticism ; abstract and 
intangible though his philosophy some- 
times appears, as in the Parmenides, it 


1 A Defence of Poetry. Essays and Letters. 
Hours in a Library. 
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is never ‘some spectral woof of im  al-some meaning unrealised, some Reality 


pable abstractions, or unearthly ballet 
of bloodless categories.’ Plato, like 
Lucretius, is the thinker, ‘ musaeo con- 
tingens cuncta lepore.’ 

At the risk of being prolix and per. 
haps unorthodox I would offer in further 
illustration of the two types of mind 
the opposition of romantic and classical, 
words usually appropriated to literature 
rather than to thought, but susceptible 
of a wider application than they usually 
receive. And in so extending them I 
am fortified by the authority of Pro- 
fessor Grierson, who says in his Leslie 
Stephen lecture at Cambridge: ‘I feel 
disposed ... to claim Plato as the 
first great Romantic; and if I feel like 
Socrates encountering a mighty wave, 
let me take shelter for a moment under 
the undeniable fact that it is to Plato 
the greatest Romantics have always 
turned to find philosophical expression 
for their mood—Spenser, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, the German romantic philo- 
sophers Schelling and Fichte. Nor 
does it invalidate my contention to urge 
that if ever there was a classical prose 
it is the perfect prose of Plato, for it 
would not be the first time in which a 
romantic movement was generated in 
the very heart of a classical literature.’ 

The playful humour found in so 
much of Plato and entirely lacking in 
Aristotle might be cited as an additional 
confirmation of thiscontrast. ‘ If wit,’ 
says Professor Muirhead, ‘is the sense 
of the littleness of things that seem 
great, humour may perhaps be defined as 
the sense of the greatness of the things 
that seem little. If the one is the mark 
of the unromantic, the other is the 
most certain mark of the romantic.’? 
Aristotle, on the other hand, like Pope, 
and eighteenth-century poetry generally, 
summed up the learning of his day in 
an explicit formulation which has stood 
the test of time and still provides the 
essential framework of Neo-Thomist 
thought.? Plato’s thought, in contrast, 
is tentative and challenging, revolution- 
ary and disintegrating, ever pointing to 


Coleridge asa Philosopher, p. 28. 
2 Cf. Pope: 
‘ True wit is nature to advantage dressed ; 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well ex- 
pressed.’ 


beyond and unexpressed. Some ages 
have found the one type more congenial, 
some the other: we too as individuals 
approximate to the.one type or to the 
other. 

I would mention one final charac- 
teristic differentiating Plato’s thought 
from Aristotle’s, which it is perhaps not 
fanciful to regard as connected with 
those already considered. There is an 
intensity about Plato’s thought, an 
emotional quality, which we lack in 
Aristotle’s dispassionate analysis. For 
Plato thought was no mere intellectual 
game; the highest thought must be 
made to subserve the ends of humanity; 
the Philosopher must descend into the 
Cave: Aristotle’s ideal, in the fleeting 
attainment of which man comes nearest 
to the Divine, was a life of pure specu- 
lation; the contemplative life was self- 
justifying and self-sufficing. Idealistic 
philosophers tend to find in the wider 
horizons a good which includes the 
practical as well as the theoretical in- 
terests of mankind; philosophy be- 
comes a way of life. @ewpia for the 
scientific philosopher is the sole good. 

I should like very briefly to illustrate 
the two contrasted types of philosophic 
mind, the Platonic and the Aristotelian, 
by considering the respective attitudes 
of the two thinkers to the problems of 
Psychology, Ethics, and Cosmology. 

(1) When we compare Plato’s treat- 
ment of the soul with Aristotle’s, we 
must discount much of the Orphic 
mythology and poetic imagery of dia- 
logues like the Phaedo and the Republic, 
the Phaedrus and the Symposium. But 
even allowing for the admixture of 
myth, we see that Plato has not yet 
separated strictly psychological ques- 
tions from others, logical, ethical, and 
metaphysical, with which they are 
closely intertwined. Yet for subtlety and 
penetration such incidental discussions 
are the equal of any in the De Anima, 
and reveal a mind with a keen sense of 
the magnitude of the problems, and an 
uncanny insight into the secret springs 
and motives of human character. Think 
of the tripartite analogy of Republic, 
Book IV, or the picture of moral de- 
generation in Books VIII and IX; the 
instrumental view of the sense-organs 
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and the similes of the wax and the 
aviary in the Theaetetus, or the concep- 
tion of thought as silent discourse of 
the soul with herself in the Sophist, 
thrown out casually in the course of 
logical and epistemological discussions ; 
the careful analysis of memory and 
imagination and the types of pleasure 
in the Philebus; or finally, the cosmo- 
logical conception of the soul as the 
self-mover in the Laws. It is the sug- 
gestiveness and penetrating knowledge 
of human nature, rather than the con- 
sistency or precision of thought, that 
we admire in Plato. As R. D. Hicks 
remarks, ‘ Plato never set about writing 
a treatise De Anima. We find antici- 
pations of a science but not the science 
itself.’ 

But we best see Plato’s romantic 
and transcendental tendencies in his 
doctrine of the divinity of the soul. 
The soul is a thing divine and im- 
mortal, ‘a celestial and not a terres- 
trial plant.’ Plato shares this faith in 
man and his inherent greatness with 
his master Socrates. Professor Muir- 
head quotes a recent writer who has 
attempted to analyse the nature of 
‘romance’: ‘If the bend of a sunlit 
road, a bar of music, or the glimpse of 
a face suddenly thrills with romance, 
it is because these things have brought 
some unexpected revelation of the value 
of human life; 

‘«¢ | did but see her passing by 

And yet I love her till I die.” 
And he adds, ‘ What to the romantic 
spirit is of chief value in human life is 
the sense of the Infinite which is im- 
plicit in it, and is the source of all man’s 
deepest experiences.’ A doubt in the 
mind of a reader of Plato’s dialogues 
whether in the end he proves, or thinks 
himself to have proved, a personal and 
individual survival of the whole yvy%, 
or merely of an impersonal rational 
vous, does not affect his conviction of 
our kinship through our rational nature 
with the Divine. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, is the 
parent of psychological science. He is 
nothing if not coldly matter-of-fact and 
analytical. His point of view, with 


1 Timaeus goC: yyeov 
ovpavioy. 


® Coleridge as a Philosopher, p. 28. 


one notable exception, is psycho-physi- 
cal or biological, and some behaviour- 
ists therefore have recognised a kindred 
spirit. To treat the soul as the form 
of a composite living organism, its 
essence or entelechy, accords it a pre- 
cise relation to the body which we miss 
in Plato, even if it closes the door to 
our hope of personal survival. Yet at 
various points in his writings, and 
especially in that mysterious fifth chap- 
ter of Book III of the De Anima, the 
doctrine of the ‘impassive reason’ 
which comes @vpa@ev and is alien to 
the rest of the psycho-physical complex 
obtrudes itself as a piece of unrepented 
Platonism—‘a lyric cry in the midst of 
business.’ While, too, he dismisses 
Plato’s notion of the self-mover as in- 
accurate and confused, he replaces it 
by that of an unmoved efficient cause of 
movement, a no less difficult and a 
priort metaphysical conception. 

(2) In the closely related spheres of 
Ethics and Politics we have the same 
general contrast. While we must re- 
cognise the broad fact of Aristotle’s 
indebtedness to Plato for his leading 
doctrines—the Eudemian and Nico- 
machean Ethics are but systematisations 
of views put forward in such dialogues 
as the Lysis, the Protagoras, the Re- 
public, and the Philebus, and Aristotle 
wrote the Politics with Plato’s Laws 
before him—we cannot fail to notice 
the much greater precision and fullness 
of detail which mark the later writer’s 
exposition of the facts of the moral life 
both in individuals and in states. And 
the other general difference of treatment 
stands clearly revealed: Plato is in- 
terested in the actual as embodying an 
ideal, as a revelation of eternal and 
universal principles (though the ten- 
dency becomes less marked in the 
Laws), Aristotle in basing theory on 
exhaustive study of actually existing 
moral codes and types of constitution. * 
Plato cannot discuss the Good for man 
in the Philebus without referring to the 
Universal or Cosmic Good; he must 
search for the marks common to all 
value (i.¢., the trinity, measure, beauty 
and truth) and apply them to man’s 
Good. The Pythagorean notion of 
Harmony or Attunement seems to 


3 See especially the Politics, Bks. 1V to VI. 
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haunt Plato’s thought; and if the life 
of man is good, it is because its con- 
stituents, thought and pleasure, ex- 
emplify the cosmic principle of a right 
Blend. When he discusses the four 
cardinal virtues of wisdom, courage, 
temperance, and justice, he widens their 
scope till they are identified, as by 
Socrates, with knowledge of different 
aspects of the Good ; justice, in particu- 
lar, which sums up and includes them, 
becomes synonymous with all righteous- 
ness ; man’s life is lived in the light of 
the Form of the Good; morality points 
the way to religion, Kata 
70 Suvatov avOpwre. 

Aristotle borrows the notion of blend- 
ing from Plato: Merpsorns becomes 
Meoorns, the Doctrine of the Mean. 
This is not a doctrine of moral 
mediocrity,! the Mydév ayav of the 
Delphic shrine and of Greek thought 
generally; yet his doctrine involves a 
narrowing of the scope of the individual 
virtues and a filling-in of the broad out- 
lines charted by Plato; he prefers 
accurate delimitation to width of range, 
definiteness to suggestiveness. In a 
famous chapter he criticises his master’s 
Form of the Good as an impossible 
conception, or, if possible, entirely use- 
less for morality. In contrast to Platonic 
ethical theory there is a secular tone 
about his Ethics, an absence of other- 
worldliness. Aristotle lacks Plato’s 
moral earnestness and practical con- 
cern; his enthusiasm is only apparent 
after he has left the practical life behind 
and sings the praises of the theoretic 
life, where the sage can snatch brief 
moments of eternity—can é¢’ décor 
évdéxetar abavativey. 

(3) Perhaps, however, the clearest in- 
dication of the two different types of 
mind is seen in their attitude to cosmo- 
logical and metaphysical problems. 
‘Plato’s contribution to the basic 
notions connecting Science and Philo- 
sophy, as finally settled in the later 
portion of his life,’ says Professor 
A. N. Whitehead, the most Platonic of 
our modern philosophers of science—he 
is acknowledging his great debt to Plato 


1 Cf. Eth. Nic. 11 6, 1107a 6-8: ‘In respect 
of its substance and the definition which states 
its essence virtue isa mean, with regard to what 
is best and right an extreme.’ 


for suggesting the main lines of his own 
metaphysical scheme—* has virtues en- 
tirely different from that of Aristotle, 
though of equal use for the progress of 
thought. It is to be found by reading 
together the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the 
Timaeus, and the fifth and tenth books 
of the Laws; and then by recurrence to 
his earlier work, the Symposium. He is 
never entirely self-consistent, and rarely 
explicit and devoid of ambiguity. He 
feels the difficulties, and expresses his 
perplexities. No one could be perplexed 
over Aristotle’s classifications ; whereas 
Plato moves about amid a fragmentary 
system like a man dazed by his own 
penetration.’? As Whitehead says else- 
where, ‘ His dialogues are permeated 
with a sense of the variousness of the 
Universe, not to be fathomed by our 
intellects.’® 

On ultimate metaphysical questions 
such as the nature of the Good and the 
relation of the sensible and intelligible 
worlds, Plato himself suggests in a 
well-known passage* that no _ final 
written doctrine is possible. It is only 
in the living intercourse of teacher and 
pupil, ‘ when a light is suddenly kindled 
as from a leaping spark,’ that one mind 
can lead another to the vision of incom- 
municable truth. Aristotle’s own doc- 
trine of universalia in rebus or infimae 
species (droua eidn) which he substituted 
for Plato’s Ideal Theory does not 
entirely avoid the transcendentalism of 
which he accuses his master; yet 
perhaps his conception of ‘ materiate 
forms’ (Aoyou évvdos) in Metaphysics, 
Book Z, does serve to emphasise his 
opposition to the ‘ separation’ that he 
detected in Plato’s doctrine; and, as 
applied to the relation of soul and body, 
expresses the inseparable union of form 
and matter in the living organism. 

Although in Astronomy Aristotle 
takes a retrograde step, and scientific 
progress in this field was hindered by 
his unfortunate stereotyping of the 
mathematical constructions of Eudoxus 
and Calippus, and erecting them into 
a physical system, it is in general true 
that elsewhere in science he represents 
an advance on Plato: he systematised 
the welter of Platonic suggestions and 


2 Adventures of Ideas, pp. 187-8. 
Jbid., p. 65. Epistle VII 3410. 
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applied them throughout the whole 
realm of concrete fact, introducing the 
much needed systematic procedure of 
passing beyond theory and hypothesis 
to direct observation of natural pheno- 
mena. As Whitehead has remarked, 
we feel that Aristotle foreshadows the 
transition from Hellenic speculation to 
the exact learning and scholarship of 
Hellenistic Alexandria. Yet even here 
we are confronted by the paradox that 
it was Plato and his School—not Aris- 
totle—who directly influenced Alexan- 
drian scientific culture; for the future 
of science lay in the direction of applied 
mathematics, and in this sphere Plato’s 
influence was supreme: Mysticism and 
Mathematics is no uncommon com- 
bination. 

It would take another lecture to 
follow out the contrast we have been 
studying in the two ‘great traditions 
which were thus inaugurated, and the 
task cannot be attempted here. For 
Plato’s characteristic influence we could 
turn to the scientific thinkers of the 
Renaissance and their successors, men 
like Galileo, Kepler, and Descartes, or 
to present-day tendencies in the philo- 
sophy of science. Aristotelianism is 
represented today by the official the- 
ology of the Roman Catholic Church, 
whose prescriptions, ordinances, and 
textbooks provide detailed answers to 
all questions in a spirit typical of the 
Stagirite. Nor is there time to attempt 
to find among modern philosophers this 
perennial contrast. I would rather in 
conclusion revert to Plato and Aristotle 
themselves, the former ‘ ever reaching 
out after the divine and the human in its 
wholeness and totality,’ ‘the spectator 
of all time and all existence,’! the latter 
patiently systematising our common ex- 

1 Republic VI 486a. . . . peddovan rod Grou 
kai mavros aei Oa Beiov re Kal avOpw- 
mivov . Oewpia mavrds pév xpovov, maons 
ovoltas. 
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perience, coining a whole new termin- 
ology to express the distinctions he 
found, and so conquering fresh realms 
of fact for the human spirit. From 
Aristotle’s brain formal logic sprang 
almost full-blown, like Athene from the 
head of Zeus, and one could quote 
from Darwin and modern biologists 
abundant testimony to the stimulus and 
accuracy of his biological writings. The 
teachings of the Nicomachean Ethics are 
now tht heritage of educated Western 
men and enshrined in European thought 
and language. Aristotle is ‘the master 
of those who know,’ as Plato is of 
those who dream; of those who, like 
Wordsworth, ‘the profoundest, the 
most daring Platonist in English litera- 
ture,’ are haunted by a vision too deep 
for words, 


‘ The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the Poet’s dream.’ 


I began with Coleridge, Wordsworth’s 
friend. Let me conclude with a pas- 
sage of his taken from an unpublished 
manuscript on logic where, referring to 
Kant’s transcendental philosophy, he 
writes: ‘It will be exempt from opposi- 
tion and cease to be questioned only 
when the soul of Aristotle shall have 
become one with the soul of Plato, 
when the men of Talent shall have all 
passed into the men of Genius, or the 
men of Genius shall have all sunk into 
men of Talent, that is Graects Kalendis, 
or when two Fridays meet!’ Genius 
and Talent! I have no wish with 
Coleridge so invidiously to characterise 
the two types. Perchance not in- 
herently incompatible, though seldom 
conjoined in one human spirit, they 
may yet be found blended and har- 
monised in that eternal wapdderypa laid 
up in the Heavens, the Ideal Philo- 
sopher ! 

A. J. D. PorTEous. 


University of Edinburgh. 


OVID: SOME ASPECTS OF HIS CHARACTER AND AIMS. 


Ovip died, for at least the third time, 
in the nineteenth century, and was 
buried deep under mountains of dis- 
paraging argument to make a throne 


1 See Proceedings of the Classical Associa- 
tion, Vol. XXXI, May, 1934, p- 23- 


for Virgil. I mistrust this procedure of 
crying one author up by crying another 
down. Ovid himself was careful to 
avoid it, begging a toast from his 
happier fellow-poets with the gentle 
proviso 
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idque ita, si vestrum merui candore favorem, 
nullaque iudicio littera laesa meo est. 
(7. 5. 3, 55 
Virgil is entitled to his eminence, but 
not on that grave. Not only decency 
but caution forbids. There are signs 
that Ovid is reviving, which can only 
mean that the blows of his critics fell 
somehow wide of the mark. I will 
begin with a specimen of nineteenth- 
century criticism from a French History 
of Latin Literature still current : 

Ovid wrote a book of love poems without 
being in love; a mythological poem without 
understanding mythology ; a poem on national 
themes without the inspiration of a Roman 
spirit; and a collection of elegiac plaints with- 
out the impulse of genuine feeling. His sole 
attachment is to smart society. It is this 
which he celebrates in the poems of his youth. 
On this he models his pictures of Greek or 
Roman antiquity in the J/etamorphoses and the 
Fasti; and his removal from that society is the 
cause of his grief in the Poems of Exile. 


Edgar Martini is far less hostile. He 
draws a contrast between the two gene- 
rations of Augustan poets. On one side 
of the picture there stand Virgil and 
Horace, who had grown up in the hard 
school of war and political confusion. 
Actuated by the old Roman spirit that 
Augustus was trying to revive, they had 
consecrated their talent to the task of 
regeneration, in a spirit of gratitude 
more for his achievements than his gifts. 
On the other side we are shown a group 
of young men who had come to man- 
hood untouched by the hardships of life 
and without having tasted its bitter 
seriousness. They take the blessings 
of peace for granted, and give them- 
selves up to a cultivated hedonism. 
Philosophy, which had given their elders 
a rich spiritual sustenance and re- 
strained the extravagance of rhetoric, 
played but little part in their education.” 
Their chief desire is to shine ; and hence 
their poetry sparkles with the super- 
ficial graces of style, but lacks both 
dignity and substance. Poetry has 
become a polite accomplishment, a 
pleasant pastime ; there is no exertion 
to develop latent powers, no self-disci- 
pline to restrain excess. Ovid is a 
central figure in this group, and a child 


| Einleitung zu Ovid (1933), pp- 1-3, 73 ff. 
2 Ovid had at any rate given philusophy a 
chance, 7. 1. 2, 77. 
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of his times,—‘ego me nunc denique 
natum gratulor,’ etc. (A.A.3.121). We 
are told that his interests are wide but 
shallow, and his feelings as shallow as 
his interests. He never grapples with 
the great problems of human destiny. 
Nor does he strive to penetrate to the 
inner mysteries of religion, but is con- 
tent at one moment to say ‘ expedit 
esse deos, et, ut expedit, esse putemus’ 
(A.A. 1. 637), and at another to make 
game of those convenient gods. 

To this apparent censure Martini 
adds an important qualification,—that 
Ovid's poetry was suited to the purpose 
for which it was meant, namely, to hold 
and entertain a cultivated audience, 
whose taste he consulted in his choice 
of material, his method of treatment, 
and the formal perfection of his style. 
From this description of intention and 
method the Poems of Exile are ex- 
cluded; and the general conclusion is 
reached that Ovid, though stamped with 
all the faults of his generation, is enabled 
by the rich strength of his talent to 
throw those faults into the shade and 
remain a poet of outstanding greatness. 
Rightly treated as the last of the neo- 
terics, he is given credit for perceiving 
the further possibilities of elegy. He 
is also praised for his delicate apprecia- 
tion of the Hellenistic poets. In trans- 
ferring their narrative poetry he trod 
independently. Such poetry was new 
to Rome; and he gave it an original 
turn by the use of rhetorical structure. 

The two samples of criticism I have 
selected give, between them, a very fair 
notion of what I may call traditional 
doctrine. In the more modern and 
moderate estimate of Martini there is 
much with which I should agree. He 
sees Ovid’s true place in the develop- 
ment of Latin literature, and he tries 
not to expect from him more than he 
professes to give. In addition, he can 
still recognise the hand of a master. 

That power of recognition is often 
blunted by the processes of modern 
scholarship. The laborious scrutiny of 
sources and influences produces the im- 
pression that we can explain a poet by 
means of scientific formulae. Thus if 
H = Hellenistic elements, or the Hedon- 
istic conception of poetry under which 
they are grouped, and if S=the struc- 
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ture, schemata, and sententiae of Rhe- 
toric, we are sometimes asked to believe 
that the formula H,S thoroughly ex- 

lains Ovid,—the implication being that 
it should also explain him away. 

I have also noticed a common ten- 
dency (not wholly absent in Martini) to 
confuse the spheres of ancient literary 
departments ; to expect from the A mores 
the personal sincerity of lyric ; to judge 
the Dido of the Heroides by the Dido 
of the fourth Aeneid; or to require in 
the Metamorphoses those very qualities 
of old-fashioned epic which it seeks to 
avoid. Horace had written 

discriptas servare vices operumque colores 

cur ego si nequeo ignoroque poeta salutor ? 

(A.P. 86 f.) 
and Ovid himself, as we shall see, is 
scornful of such confusion. 

Such are the more conspicuous faults 
in traditional doctrine. But another 
fault goes deeper, and was really the 
first occasion of all my doubts. To put 
it shortly, little or nothing I had read 
made sense of Ovid as a human being, 
much less as a poet whom great poets 
have admired. ven if one estimated 
him by the bulk of his work alone, the 
impression given assorted none too well 
with Ovid the man-about-town, the 
profligate child of profligate times.’ 
Moreover, he confesses that many of 
his adventures are fictitious.2 Add to 
this the abundant traces of extensive 
reading, stocking that capacious memory 
until it spilled over; add his pride in 
technique, that even exile could hardly 
suppress, and the conscious direction 
of his effort to annex for Rome a whole 
new field of Greek literature,—surely 
all points to one conclusion, that we 
must begin with Ovid the poet, and 
build on that foundation. Some ten 
years ago I first read an essay*® pub- 


1 J. H. Bury, Greece and Rome, February, 
1934, p- 67, writes: ‘ If (Horace) had been merely 
a frivolous fellow and a wine-bibber, we should 
undoubtedly have found him wasting his sub- 
stance in the company of Ovid.’ There is little 
or no evidence that Ovid wasted his substance : 
and he preferred water to wine,— ?. 1. 10, 30. 

27. 2. 340 f., 355 f.;. A.A. 1. 29 (the 
teacher’s credentials) is not to be over-stressed, 
any more than fadula guanta fui in Hor. Efod. 


11. 8. 
3 Ovid and the Spirit of Metamorphosis in 
Harvard Essays on Classical Subjects. 


lished by Professor Rand in 1912. It 
provided clues for which I had vainly 
sought elsewhere, and like his later 
work, Ovid and his Influence, has laid 
me under a deep obligation. Professor 
Gilbert Murray has also divined that 
Ovid ‘ seems hardly to have lived at all 
except in the world of his imagination.’ 
I am much indebted to his Essays and 
Addresses* ; to Dr. S. G. Owen’s edition 
of Tristia, Bk. II; to K. F. Smith’s 
Tibullus; and to that refreshing book 
by M. Emile Ripert, who remarks, with 
some significance, ‘la critique universi- 
taire méprise Ovide, et de l‘homme son 
mépris remonte au poéte.’ Having 
made my acknowledgements to these 
scholars, I must now absolve them from 
complicity in what is to follow. 

Ovid was not the child of his times. 
He was born in the ordinary course of 
nature to parents of some wealth and 
position in the year 43 B.c. Rather to 
their embarrassment he turned out to 
be that rare creature, a born poet. He 
was also a poet by conviction,—that is 
to say, he believed in the poet’s way of 
life and persisted in it, despite some 
opposition from a sceptical but indul- 
gent father, who was rather ‘ rustic’ or 
‘Old Roman’ in his habit of demanding 
cash returns. Cf. 7. 4. 10, 19 ff.: 

I, still a boy, the heavenly Muse adored, 

And still she drew me with a secret cord. 

‘What idle effort !’ father often cried ; 

‘Homer himself left nothing when he died.’ 

Rebuked, the Muses and their Mount I fled, 

And tried my hand on plainest prose instead ; 

But song, unbidden, all the numbers mended, 

And speech, designed for prose, a poem ended. 
Such was his facility, that his declama- 
tions became prose-poems; and such 
his delight in the lucid and forcible, 
that rhetoric infused his poetry and 
became a second nature. Probably he 
taught the Masters of Rhetoric almost 
as much as he learnt. Meanwhile rect- 


4 Pp. 115 ff. E. K. Rand, Ovid and his In- 
fluence, p. 172, credits Ovid with a maturer 
criticism of life—more often implied than ex- 
pressed—than Professor Murray allows. I 
agree. See also D. A. Slater, Ovid in the 
Metamorphoses (Occasional Publications of the 
Class. Association, No. 1). 

5 Ovide, pocte de Lamour, des dieux, et de 
(Paris, A. Colin, 1921). P. 251. 

® See the stories collected from Sen. Rhet. 
and elsewhere by A. Gwynn, Roman Education, 
pp. 156, 169 ff. 
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tatio' provided friendly criticism of his 
poetry and caused him to burn a good 
deal. It also gave some little scope for 
dramatic gifts at a time when stage- 
drama was dead. ‘ Without it,’ as he 
wrote from Tomis, ‘to practise poetry 
is like dancing in the dark.’ ... ‘ I must 
see and hear my audience. How can 
it help a man to know that Assuan 
approves his writing, or Ceylon, or even 
the Pleiades ?’ (P. 4.2, 33 f.; 1.5, 77-82). 

In his early days, as he confesses, he 
‘ saw a god in every poet’ (T. 4. 10, 42). 
The idea was extravagant. But he was 
clearly impressed both then and later 
by the creative powers of a poet’s mind.’ 
It could body forth images of heaven 
and hell, and of things that never were, 
—Aeoluswith his bag of winds; dragon’s 
teeth that turned to men; Proteus, who 
might turn to anything; or even a 
‘Corinna.’ And what was more, the 
images lived on and continued to in- 
fluence human thought and action; so 
that the poet could be said, in a sense, 
to be immortal. 

To create,—if only in the imagination: 
to live for ever,—if only on the lips of 
men: there at once are two of the 
credentials of divinity; and if these 
were not sufficient, it might at least be 
held that poets were inspired by the 
gods, impelled by a divine madness.® 
Ovid had felt like that : 


impetus ille sacer, qui vatum pectora nutrit, 
qui prius in nobis esse solebat, abest. 
(P. 4. 2, 25.) 


The claim of poets to enjoy and 
bestow immortality had long become a 
commonplace, beginning, as far as we 
know, with Hesiod.* In Horace, as 
Professor Campbell shows,’ it explains 
the conception of the poet as ‘ Priest of 
the Muses.’ We find it once in Tibullus 


1 T. 4. 10, 45-50 suggest that Horace, how- 
ever chary of recitation, sometimes conde- 
scended to the same audience as Propertius 
and Ovid. That Ovid looked to recitation for 
honest criticism may be seen e.g. from 7. 4. 1, 
orf. P. 4 12; 25. 

2 Am. 3. 12, 21 ff.; 1. 3, 21 ff. Cp. F. 6. 
3-8, 253-54; P. 4. 8, 55-64. 

® Horace, as J. Tate notices (C.Q., XXII, p. 
71), records the madness but not the divinity. 

reff. see K. F. Smith, 77du//us, pp. 
281-83. 
5 Horace, pp. 58-64. 
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and once or twice in Propertius.® Often 
the elegist would employ it playfully, 
to exalt his gift of verse above the gold 
of the ‘dives amator.”” But in Ovid 
it occurs with singular persistence,*® 
sounding like a statement of his poet’s 
faith and of faith in his own powers. 
He tends, as I will show, to give the 
Horatian conception a very different 
turn. To Horace the poet is a temple- 
keeper, ‘aedituus’ (Epp. 2. 1, 230), in 
the House of Fame: subordinate, but 
indispensable, he maintains the worshi 
of the good and great. Ovid, wit 
nothing left to lose, made the poet 
something more. 

In his younger days the desire for 
fame® was Ovid’s great incentive. On 
fame the main pretensions of an ancient 
poet were based. Hence Ovid can ask 

Quid petitur sacris, nisi tantum fama, poetis? 

hoc votum nostri summa laboris habet. 
(A.A. 3. 403 f.) 


Horace was no less confident on this 
point than Ovid: he differed only in his 
conception of the kind of poetry that 
was likely to survive.?° 

Professor Cumont™ has shown, with 
great sympathy, how man does not, as 
a rule, resign himself to the prospect of 
utter destruction envisaged, for example, 
by Epicurus; and how the desire for 
fame as a means, however inadequate, 
of surviving bodily death, was not un- 
natural in an age when other faiths _ 
were hardly more convincing. Ovid | 
was much inclined towards that newer 
Pythagoreanism which made possible 
the change of a Caesar to a star and the 
merging of humbler souls with other 
luminaries in the cosmic system. Such 
beliefs are the ‘spiritus intus’ of the 
Metamorphoses; and at Tomis he cer- 

® Tib. 1. 4, 61-66. Prop. 3. 2, 15; cp. 3. 
2 
4 ip. 1. 4, 61-66; 2. 4, 13-20. Prop. 3. 2; 
cp. 4. 5, 53 ff. Ovid, Am. 1. 10, $9 ff.; 2. 17, 
27; cp. 1. 8, 57-62; A.A. 3. 531-38; cp. 2. 
273-76. 

8 E.g. Am. 1. 10, §9-62; 1.153 2. 17, 27 f.; 
3- 9, 27-325 3- 15, 19 f.; A.A. 3. 339 ff; cp. 
533-52; Met. 15. 871 ff.; 7. 1. 6,35 ff; 3. 3, 
77-80 5 3, 7, 49-525 4+ 9 15-26; 4. 10, 121 ff. ; P. 
4. 8, 43 ff. ; cp. 2. 6, 33 f. 

12, 39 Rem. Am. 363 f., 389-96. 
Cp. Prop. 3. 3, 17- 

© Epp. 1. 19, 1-3; A.P. 341-44. 

11 After Life in Roman Paganism, p. 19 f. 
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tianly behaved as though the apotheosis 
of the Caesars was something more 
than a romantic possibility. Perhaps 
the poetry of the idea appealed to him 
most. Besides, it was comforting to 
people the eternal silence and hard 
glitter of those Polar skies with friendly 
spirits, including an Augustus brought 
to his right mind at last. Think of) 
him looking up on a wintry night : 
Tu certe scis haec, superis adscite, videsque, 
Caesar, ut est oculis subdita terra tuis. 
tu nostras audis inter convexa locatus 
sidera, sollicito quas damus ore, preces. 
(P. 4. 9, 127 ff.) 
At news of Augustus’ death he had 
even become a missionary of this 
strange faith. He explained the as- 
sumption of the emperor in Getic verse 
(P. 4. 13), causing his audience (found 
at last!) to wag their uncouth heads 
and rattle the venomed arrows on their 
backs among a jabber of long-drawn 
applause. Silver reliefs of the Royal 
Family, sent by Cotta Maximus, were 
enshrined in his house; and to honour 
the birthday of Augustus he made such 
festival as he could (P. 2.8; 4. 9, 105 ff.). 
It is possible that Ovid was acting on 
the advice of friends. If the cause of 
his banishment, as many now think, 
was unwitting complicity in some 
dynastic agri affirmations of loyalty 
may well have been required when 
Livia and Tiberius were supreme. 
Augustus had spared his life (7. 2. 
127; 3. 8, 39), and won, I think, his 
genuine gratitude, however extrava- 
gantly phrased.?_ But now all hopes of 
recall were gone, and his very life was 
jeopardised. He acknowledged the new 
gods, still with some assent, but mutter- 
ing, perhaps, that well-worn line 
expedit esse deos, et, ut expedit, esse putemus. 


Still with assent: for elsewhere, when 
death seemed imminent, he wrote: 


1 See E. Martini, Einleitung zu Ovid, p. 7; 
and esp. S. G. Owen, Il, pp. 26 fe 
Also E. Ripert, Ovide, pp. 180 ff. 

2 EF, Ripert, Ovide, p. 207, collects Ovidian 
passages equating Augustus with Jupiter. Hor. 
Epp. i. 19, 43, S. 2. 6, 51, suggest that this 
equation was common among the tactless per- 
sons whom Hor. is quoting ; and it may have 
become commoner after Horace’s day. Pro- 
fessor E, Fraenkel, however, has pointed out to 
me that the Horatian reff. may depend on the 
proverbial expression in Plaut. 7777. 207. 


O would the soul our body’s death could share, 
And ravening flames no tiny atom spare ! 
For else—if old Pythagoras is right 
And souls undying roam the heavenly height,— 
Rude Goths shall ever vex this Roman ghost, 
A phantom stranger in a phantom host. 

i (7. 3. 3, 61 ff.) 
In the tailpiece to the Metamorphoses, as 
might be expected, the same idea 
occurs. But there he prophesies a 
twofold immortality for himself. His 
soul shall outsoar the stars, as Pytha- 
goras would have it, and in the mouth 
of the people the soul that he has 
breathed into his poem shall live.* 

If it was true that poets were 
divinely inspired and had ‘sacrae 
semina mentis’ (F. 6. 5 f.), no doubt 
their chances of rising to the higher 
spheres were good.* But that whole 
doctrine was full of dispute. On the 
whole Ovid believed that poetic inven- 
tion had been responsible for it. Thus 
in one of his latest writings he restates 
his crude belief in the divinity of poets. 
They may not be gods, but they do 
make gods. He is writing to Ger- 
manicus, and explaining how poets may 
help a prince. First comes the Hora- 
tian echo, ‘Who would know of Aga- 
memnon, etc. ?’ But then he improves 
on Horace by adding 

di quoque carminibus, si fas est dicere, fiunt 

tantaque maiestas ore canentis eget. 


This he explains unblushingly : 


By song we learn of Chaos 
And how the world was changed 
When elements primeval 
Were each in order ranged ; 
Song tells the tale of Giants 
Who made assault on heaven 
To Styx, by might avenging, 
In fire and vapour driven ; 
To song those Indian laurels 
That Bacchus wears belong ; 
Oechalia's fall gave glory 
To Hercules by song : 
So too, my Prince, your Grandsire, 
Who joined the stars on high, 
In part by song uplifted 
Assumed his Deity. (P. 4. 8, 57-64.) 
We are left to believe that mankind 
has no real surety of survival except in 
the written word. Samuel Butler's 
essay on ‘ How to make the best of life’ 


* Met. 15. 871-79. On the phrase ore /egar 
in 878, see D. A. Slater, op. cit., p. 28. Add to 
Virg. Aen. 4. 684, Ovid A.A. 3. 746; T. 3. 14, 
23 f.; Mart. 3. 95, 7 f. 

* Cp. P. 2. 9, 62 (to King Cotys). 
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plays with the same conclusion in 
modern terms; and one of the best of 
modern novels, The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, by Thornton Wilder, affords an 
amusing parallel to the poet as seen 
through Ovid’s eyes: ‘Uncle Pio had 
long since communicated to Camila his 
veneration for great poets. . . . Camila 
never questioned the view that they 
were a little above kings and not below 
the saints.”* 

But now we must go back to Ovid’s 
youth and consider the ways that lay 
before him. 

The Ars Poetica of Horace, which I 
believe, with Dr. Immisch,? to have 
been published in 20/19 B.c., gives us, 
if read with the Epistle to Florus and 
Epistles 4 and 19 of Book I, some 
insight into literary feuds prevailing at 
the time when Ovid began to write. 
Horace had an old quarrel with the 
‘ grammaticae tribus,’ whose resort, I 
take it, was the Poets’ Guild. Tosome 
of these he referred (S. 1. 10, 78 f.) in 
terms that can only remind us of Lord 
Tennyson when he stigmatised a barm- 
less Professor as ‘a louse on the locks 
of literature.’ The Professor, who had 
engaged in tracing Tennyson’s 
classical sources, might well have re- 
plied that even the abusive metaphor 
was derived, with little change, from 
Antiphanes. To us the parallel between 
Antiphanes and Horace is of more im- 
mediate interest. Antiphanes refers to 
‘the idly curious race of grammarians, 
who dig up by the roots the poetry of 
others, . . . defilers of the great, bitter 
and dry dogs set on by Callimachus, 
bane of poets, darkness to little be- 
ginners ’*—and then follows the ultra- 
Tennysonian expression, which (to 
quote Uncle Tom’s Cabin) ‘ not even the 
desire to be graphic in our account 
shall induce us to transcribe.’ Two 
epigrams by Antipater* (A.P. XI, 20; 
XI, 31), also of the Augustan age, when 
brought into connection with Proper- 
tius 3. 1, 5-6; 3. 3, 51 f.; 4.6, 4; and 


1 Longmans, t3th impression, 1928, p. 97. 

® Horazens Fpistel tiber die Lichtkunst, pp. 
I ff. 
3 A.P. XI, 322. The translation given is by 
W. R. Paton (Loeb edition). 

* Cp. Kiessling-Heinze (1914) on Hor. Zp. 
1. 19,8; Butler and Barber, Propertius, p. xli. 
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perhaps Ovid Am. 1. 15, 35 f., encourage 
a belief that the Callimachean school 
of poets, who are contrasted (A.P. XI. 
20) with Archilochus and ‘ masculine 
Homer,’ went by the name idpo7rorat. 
Disappointed at the cool reception of 
his first three books of Odes, Horace 
Epp. 1. 19) wrote to Maecenas explain- 
ing that he had given offence by dis- 
daining to canvass the ‘ grammatici.’ 
He begins the letter by stating that, if 
Cratinus is to be believed, 
nulla placere diu nec vivere carmina possunt 
quae scribuntur aquae potoribus. 
The old quotation, I take it, is given a 
new application, Horace means that 
Alexandrian models, as adapted by 
Roman poets, won more approval than 
his own writing, but were not likely to 
stand the test of time. Elegy was 
probably the thorn in his flesh. We 
may argue this from the letter (1. 4) to 
Albius (who is surely Tibullus) asking 
him with friendly malice’ whether he 
is striving to outshine the opuscula of 
Cassius Parmensis, or whether he is 
engaged in meditations proper to a 
man of sense (‘sapiens’) and a loyal 
citizen? The epistle to Florus (2. 2, 
90 ff.), where Propertius is supposedly 

is target, points the same way, hitting 
also at the mutual admiration which 
prevailed in the Poets’ Guild. Add to 
these the Ars Poetica, with its con- 
temptuous reference to ‘ exigui elegi, 
and its attempt to treat Alexandrian 
elegy as though it had never existed (75- 
78); in fact, one might conclude from 
lines 401-03 that the martial strains of 
Tyrtaeus were almost the only kind of 
elegy worth considering. 

Not less material to our subject are 
those passages of the Ars Poetica which 
recommend to the poet a mixture of 
instruction and charm. For this pre- 
scription Horace was, it seems, in- 
debted to Neoptolemus: but he also 
had his emperor in mind.® Suetonius 
(Aug. 8g) tells us that Augustus 
‘in his Greek and Latin reading sought for 
nothing so keenly as precepts and examples of 
salutary application to the commonwealth or to 
individuals. These he copied word for word ; 
and, suiting the admonition to particular re- 


5 Cp. O. Immisch, of. céz., p. 141. 
Cp. O. Immisch, of. p. 185. 
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quirements, would frequently despatch to mem- 
bers of his household, to his captains and 
provincial governors, or to magistrates at Rome.’ 

One way or another, Horace had 
persuaded himself into a somewhat 
narrow view of poetry. This appears 
at another important point. As Pro- 
fessor D’Alton has said,’ ‘He would 
not allow either imagination or emotion 
to pass from under the sway of Reason.’ 
From this there follows at once a two- 
fold objection to Elegy—it gave emo- 
tion free play, and it built for itself a 
fictitious world where Love alone de- 
termined the scale of earthly values. 
The former objection was the more 
serious; for Elegy, overlapping, as it 
did, the sphere of New Comedy (or the 
modern novel), based its fiction on the 
world of fact. 

It is when we pass to other forms of 
poetic fiction that Horace’s canon ‘ ficta 
voluptatis causa sint proxima veris’ 
(A.P. 338-40) becomes hard to apply. 
In spite of himself he allows Homer 
his ‘speciosa miracula rerum,’ which 
would include the magic of a Proteus 
or a Circe; but one feels that a whole 
book of Metamorphoses, no less than 
an Arabian Nights, would hardly have 
pasvet the Horatian censorship. Thus 

is doubts were extended to more than 
one form of Hellenistic poetry. He 
forgot, as he grew older, the Horace of 
Epodes 11 and 15 with their elegiac 
motives; and while retaining some re- 
gard for Callimachus, approved the later 
Greeks mainly on the side of technique. 

Against the background of this 
literary dispute the significance of the 
elegists becomes more apparent. I find 
it difficult to regard them as irrespon- 
sible hedonists embodying the spirit of 
their times and producing an arch- 
devil in the poet Ovid. Like the two 
generations of neoterics who had pre- 
ceded them, the first grouped round 
the ‘grammaticus’ and poet Valerius 
Cato, and the second including Gallus 
and the young Virgil, they were striving 
to acclimatise in Rome a kind of poetry 
that was, in effect, a protest against 
the canons derived partly from Neopto- 
lemus by Horace. 


1 Roman Literary Theory and Criticism, p. 
436. 


The nature of these canons, and the 
nature of the protest, are revealed more 
clearly if we consider the essential 
difference between the work of the 
elegists and the lyrical nugae of Horace 
himself. Ovid’s plea to Augustus in 
Tristia II may be held to settle a pre- 
liminary point—namely, that Horace 
can hardly have objected to the features 
of elegy which are most offensive to 
modern taste. We must never forget 
the different structure of Roman society, 
and its frank acknowledgement of a 
chartered libertinism,—concessa furta— 
which satisfied the youthful craving 
for romance (Cf. Cic. Pro Caelio 42). 
Horace’s objection lay rather in this,— 
that elegiac poets were inclined not 
only to take their poetic trifling too 
seriously,—mugis addere pondus (Epp. t. 
19, 42)—but to overstress the serious- 
‘ness of love. Here again he was seeing 
eye to eye with the emperor, who repre- 
sented the prevailing masculine view 
and treated women as pawns of State. 

That view, as R. S. Conway showed,? 
was based on two assumptions,—first, 
that deep attachment as between man 
and woman was the exception rather 
than the rule; and second, that in any 
case private happiness must yield to the 
claims of public service. The first was 
on the whole more acceptable to elegy 
than the second. Love, to Tibullus 
and Propertius, is serious while it lasts: 
but the end of all their attachments is 
disillusion. It is only in the imper- 
sonal poems of Propertius’ latest book, 
in the letter of Arethusa and when Cor- 
nelia speaks, that we get a different im- 

ression. Ovid’s ‘ heroines’ sometimes 
justify the same feeling. But despite 
these sympathetic portraits (which, as 
essays in feminine psychology, were 
something new to Roman literature) 
Ovid, unless his third marriage brought 
about a change, was really on the 
Emperor’s side. In the Amores he 
takes a leaf from Horace’s book, and 
treats himself ‘with a kind of gentle 
irony. Love is an adventure: and be- 
comes in the A7vt a ‘ matter of skill.’ 

The second assumption,—that public 
service must always override the lover’s 


. ad Studies of a Great Inheritance, pp. 
140 ff. 
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claims,—elegy felt bound to reject : and 
hence one reason for the coldness of 
Horace. This rejection was not a 
matter of moral, but of literary prin- 
ciple. Roman elegy, whatever its origins, 
was governed by strict conventions, 
which formed the law of its department. 
It was essentially ‘levis’: and to cross 
it with epic or tragic motives was 
simply ‘bad art.’ Its subject is ro- 
mantic love,—love, that is, for one who 
is difficult to win’ and dear above all 
things to possess.- Clavis, canis, custos, 
contunx,—door, dog, duenna, dupe,— 
help to create the romantic situation. 
Add to these the dives amator, who is 
always for choice a professional soldier : 
the type produced in the Macedonian 
period and bequeathed to Plautus and 
Terence from the Comedy of Man- 
ners in Greece.” In his coarse sensuality 
he stands at the opposite pole from the 
elegist, who exaggerates by contrast 
his own fragility, his horror of war, and 
the tenderness of spirit that is bred by 
the arts of peace. You may look in 
vain to inbelles elegi for the masculine 
sentiment of Lovelace : 
I could not love thee, Dear, so much 
Loved I not Honour more. 


Its world was a world of youth, part 


fancy and part fact, where the laws _ 


of Cupid are supreme and ridiculously 
simple. One is that youth and love 
must always go together; another that 
true love cannot be bought or sold; 
and a third that love, if true, admits 
no compromise with duty or circum- 
stance. All these were light-hearted 
conventions, and offered light-heartedly. 
But they were open to grave misunder- 
standing. Antony had behaved in a 
strangely elegiac spirit ; and Propertius 
seems to have had a hint to that effect 
(Cf. 3. 11). His reply is interesting ; 
for, without departing from the elegiac 
seme of complete subservience to 
ove, he is careful to end his poem on a 
national note,—‘ Rome will stand as 
of old while Augustus lives. 
proved him strong enough to repair 
mischief done by the love of woman.’ 
In face of disapproval Elegy pursued 


Actium . 
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its way with cautious steps, pretending 
to look for lovers’ rewards alone, not 
for any immortal fame. Tibullus is so 
reticent on the subject of fame that 
some haye mistaken his prudence or 
good manners for indifference.* Pro- 
pertius gains in confidence at the end 
of his Second Book,‘ adding his name 
to Catullus, Calvus, Varro, Gallus, with 
a modest but hopeful flourish (2. 34, 
93 f.). His main pretensions, more 
especially as ‘the Roman Callimachus,’ 
are foreshadowed in Book III, but wait 
for their full expression until he had 
turned more decisively to national 
themes (4. 1, 64). Ovid entered the 
field when the battle was almost won. 
The well-known epilogue to the first 
book of Amores is good evidence that 
elegy, in spite of detractors, was popular 
and firmly established. He carries the 
assurance of Propertius a stage further, 
and ranges elegy as a passport to fame 
along with epic, drama, and didactic 
poetry, carefully omitting, both here 
and in a later list (A.A. 3. 329 ff.) the 
poetry of Horace. 

It has often been pointed out that 
Ovid’s Amores contain all the seeds of 
his future development. Mr. K. F. 
Smith® explains this fact (and also 
Ovid’s habit of self-repetition) in the 


‘following way. We are told that Ovid 


was first, last, and always a rhetorician : 
and, in addition to this, had strongly 
marked tastes, noted by the elder 
Seneca, in the field of rhetoric itself. 
Suasoriae he liked : but controversiae, un- 
less they hinged on questions of con- 
duct, he regarded as tiresome. Examples 
of suasoriae occur in the Amores; in the 
Heroides he exploits their dramatic pos- 
sibilities ; and the Ars Amatoria is one 
long lesson in the art of suasion. The 
same applies to many of the finest 
passages in the Metamorphoses: others, 
which depict the warring impulses of 
the human breast, are adaptations of the 
controversia ethica, Finally, it is to 
suasoriae that he reverts in exile. 

This explanation comes from a shrewd 
and sympathetic Ovidian scholar, but 
does not carry conviction except as a 


1 Cp. esp. Am. 2. 19, 37-60. In the ages of 


Chivalry ‘ romantic’ love took a different turn. 
2 Cp. K. F. Smith, 7idud/us, p. 41 ; and note 
on I. 5, 47-48. 


3 Cp. K. F. Smith, of. cit., pp. 41 ff. 

* Cp. Butler and Barber, Propertius, p. xxxix. 

5 The Poet Ovid in Martial the Epigram- 
matist, and other Essays, p. 72. 
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partial analysis of the poet’s aims and 
methods. At first sight its omission of 
the Fasti may seem a small matter: 
and yet we find a poem, oddly placed 
in the Amores (3.13), in which the Fasti 
are already foreshadowed. My own 
view is that Ovid, even at the time of 
the Amores, had envisaged the whole 
field of his future conquests. In elegy 
there awaited a further advance towards 
metrical perfection ; and also an exten- 
sion of the elegiac frontiers in direc- 
tions which Tibullus and Propertius 
had merely indicated. Arethusa’s letter 
in Propertius gave a hint for the 
Heroides; and the national poems a 
hint for the Fasti. In the same way 
the Ars Amatoria is developed from 
Tibullus I, 4 (a far less reputable poem) 
—not to mention the ‘ blandi praecepta 
Properti’ (T. 2. 465). On the Ars I 
take leave to quote Mr. K. F. Smith? 
again: ‘All the causes célzbres, all the 
conventional and unconventional situa- 
tions in any possible love affair, had 
long ago been furnished by the Comedy, 
and the Epigram, as well as by Elegy. 
The relation of the Ars Amatoria to 
these three departments is very much 
the same as that of a digest to the com- 
lete set of reports from which it has 
n compiled.’ I fully agree with this 
description, and will only add that 
Ovid, conscious of the scope and bril- 
liance of his poem and encouraged by 
its wide popularity, at once set up his 
standard as the Virgil of Elegy: 
tantum se nobis elegi debere fatentur 
quantum Vergilio nobile debet epos. 
(R.A. 395 
Only one corner of the rich elegiac 
province had escaped his youthful 
vision,—the personal elegy of lament. 
Later he made sure of that as well, and 
threw in the Ibis, reflecting Hellenistic 
elegy in another mood, in order to com- 
plete his triumph and leave no room for 
a successor. 

The Remedia, with its reference to 
hostile critics of the Ars, brings us back 
to the literary quarrel. Horace had 
been dead for some ten years; but 
those remained who required that 
poetry, if pursued at all, should provide 
a nucleus of sound instruction. Modern 


Ibid, p. 63. 
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analogies, I know, are dangerous: but 
here I will take that risk. Ovid may 
rhaps remind us of those sometimes 
onely figures in our schools whose 
absorption in the arts provokes the con- 
tempt of athletically minded prefects or 
masters. This contempt provokes them 
in their turn to extravagant mischief, 
with the double object of attracting 
public attention and of betraying the 
enemy into ignorant defences ofaccepted 
morality and art. Ovid begins to play 
this game in the Amores. Horace him- 
self, Tibullus, and Propertius hadspoken 
of love in military metaphors :* these 
he develops® with all the gusto of a 
Roman Tyrtaeus, describing the hard- 
ships of campaign, the capture of 
Corinna, his own triumph, and—most 
outrageous of all—that other triumph, 
where the poet marches with his fellow- 
captives Mens Bona and Pudor, and 
Augustus is compared in the final 
couplet with his mythical relative 
(cognatus), the victorious Cupid (Am. 
I. 2, 51 f.). Rome’s victories mean little 
to Ovid,—beyond the chance of com- 
forting his puella with a blonde wig : 
‘ Have done with hair-dye’ was my old refrain ; 
Now—not a hair is yours for dye to stain . . 
Those locks our German triumph shall re- 
place; 
You'll owe a neat head to a conquered race. 
Admired, you'll blush (how often!) at the 
thought 
‘ What wins approval is the head I’ve bought ; 
He praises locks by some Sygambrian grown ; 
Time was, the locks, the praise, were mine 

alone.’ (Am. I. 14.) 

Worse was to follow. If didactic 
poetry was required, Ovid was prepared 
to supply it. First came the treatise 
on Cosmetics for Women, which we may 
regard as a new Georgic.* A paraphrase 
by Professor Rand of lines 11-14 will 
give the leading idea :— 

‘When Tatius ruled, the buxom Sabine dame, 
For feats of spinning known to rustic fame, 
With country dainties piled the groaning shelf 
And dressed her corn-land better than herself. 
Finally, to complete the rout of the 
utilitarian, Ovid threw his digest of 


2 Hor. C. 3. 26, 2. ae 2.6,6. Prop. 1. 6, 
3 201,453 4-1, 137 ff. 
3° Am. me cp. A.A. 2. 233 ff. ; Am. 2. 12; 
I. 2, 19 ff. 
4 Virgil teaches cudtus of the fields, Ovid 
cultus of the person. Compare the didactic 
style e.g. of Virg. G. 1. 80 f. and 4.F.F. 69 f. 
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elegiac subjects into the form of a 
a didactic, based on the 
triumphant paradox of teaching an art 
that all men know. Remember how 
he sends the first book of the Tristta on 
its way, describing the brother books 
which it will meet on his shelves : 
The rest will wear their labels unashamed, 
And show with open face the way they’re named; 
Three lurk apart, you'll see, in dim position, 
That teach men love,—as if they need tuition ! 
Fly ! or, more bold, as parricides salute them, 
* Oedipus,’ or ‘ Telegonus,’ would suit them ! 
And if a parent’s plea your heart can move, 
Love none of them, though each instruct to 
love. (T. 1. 1, 109 ff.) 
In its basic paradox, and in the re- 
versals of thought and situation about 
which it is built, the Avs Amatoria 
typifies not only Ovidian rhetoric but 
also Ovidian humour,—that lively sense 
of the incongruous’ which caused, but 
also shared, his exile. The last quota- 
tion may help to show that he never 
really regretted his elegiac masterpiece. 
I hope next to make that point a little 
clearer. 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
is this, that Ovid and his opponents 
lived on different planes and could find 
no common ground for argument. His 
standards were aesthetic, not moral. 
The passage on ‘cultus’ in Book III 
of the Ars will afford an illustration. 
‘See,’ he says, ‘ what cultus does for the 
vines or the crops! Apply it therefore 
to rude Nature in other ways, and im- 
prove your appearance.’ In the old 
days there was no need for this: men 
were uncouth themselves and had no 
eye for fine effects :— 

If Hector’s wife was thickly clad 
Her soldier too was stubborn stuff ; 
And if Tecmessa’s style was bad, 
For Ajax it was good enough,— 
Or would you have her still be trim 
When seven cow-hides covered him ? 
(109-12.)4 
Soon after comes the couplet so often 
quoted to prove his depravity : 
Prisca iuvent alios : ego me nunc denique natum 
gratulor : haec aetas moribus apta meis. 
But in fact he goes on to explain that 
Rome is enjoyable not because of the 
new opulence, but 


1? Here, as on p. 116, I have borrowed a metre 
F, A. Wright’s Ovid, The Lover's Hand- 
ook. 
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quia cultus adest, nec nostros mansit in annos 
rusticitas priscis illa superstes avis. 
‘ Rusticitas,’ it is true, can mean not 
only the untutored taste, but also the 
uncompromising virtue? of earlier days. 
But Ovid is not thinking of that sense 
here. For next he warns his pupils 
against vulgar display. ‘It is good 
taste,’ he says, ‘which attracts us now.’ 

The Empress Livia, we may believe, 
was Old Roman on principle, and 
affected home-spun robes of wool. 
Her step-daughter — preferred the 
Eastern silks,® which sat as lightly on 
her back as the vows of a forced 
marriage upon her conscience. Ovid 
applied to these distinctions of dress an 
artist’s judgment. He welcomed the 
new range of materials as affording new 
opportunities for beauty ;* but his only 
test of material or style was its suit- 
ability to the wearer. There was no 
connection that he could see between 
Julia’s dress and Julia’s morals. Beauty 
was born when body and dress, content 
and form, conspired together: and the 
same (as Philodemus argued) was true 
of poetry. If its object was, on occa- 
sion, simply to add a refined pleasure 
to life, why not judge it by artistic 
standards and leave morals alone? 

It is on these principles that the 
answer given to his critics in the 
Remedia Amorts (391-96) is based. He 
asks them, with a touch of the tragic 
bBpis that precedes a fall, whether they 
are ignorant of the doctrine of poetic 
forms? The heroic hexameter, tragic 
and comic verse, the Archilochian iam- 
bic and the scazon,—each have their 
appropriate subject-matter. So too 
with Elegy,—‘ hers are the numbers of 
Callimachus, not Homer: Menander’s 
Thais is her subject, not the matronly 
Andromache. If my Muse rings true 
when put to this test, that is to say, if 
my Elegy is Elegy, and confined, as it 
should be, to concessa furta, | have won 
my case.’ 

Ovid, living in a world of poetry with 
standards of its own, cannot even con- 
ceive the moralist’s argument that elegy, 
whether confined to concessa furta or 


2 E.g. in Am. 3. 4, 37-40; Her. 4. ag 3 
3 Cp. F. A. Wright, of. cit., p. 88. Suet. 


Aug. 64,73. Macr. Sat. 2. 5, 5. 
4 A.A. 3. 169 ff., esp. 187-88. 
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not, were better not written at all. 
That, unfortunately, was precisely the 
argument with which Augustus (or was 
it Livia ?) faced him later on,— 


at cur in nostra nimia est lascivia Musa, 
curve meus cuiquam suadet amare liber? 
(7. 2. 313-14.) 


To this there was no possible answer. 
If the poetic merits of the book were 
lost on Augustus, he could not explain 
them,—much less the mockery of its 
didactic form. He simply replies: ‘I 
confess my fault; my guilt is clear. I 
regret my talent (¢ngenium) and my 
tastes.’ Here his attitude is fatalistic. 
He never repudiates the Ars A matoria: 
he is merely sorry that he was not born 
a Virgil. ‘I could not,’ he says, ‘ have 
written an epic poem, whether on Troy, 
or Thebes, or Rome, or Your Majesty’s 
achievements. I tried a Battle of the 
Giants, with yourself in the part of Jove, 
but soon discovered my limitations. 
Light verse was clearly my province,— 
and I am credited with some poor 
skill. So it was that I returned to the 
light-hearted poetry of youth, as destiny 
drove me, and employed my talent on 
my own destruction. O why did I 
ever learn to. read and write!’ Then 
follows a pathetic attempt to justify 
the kind of poetry which Horace and 
Augustus could not approve. His 
poems, he explains, are very largely 
fiction, and no true index of his charac- 
ter. They are merely a source of inno- 
cent merriment (honesta voluptas, 357), 
and His Majesty, if he could condescend 
to such Christmas-cracker trifles (491), 
would find many a cadence to tickle 
his ear,—‘ plurima mulcendis auribus 
apta feres’ (358). It may not be acci- 
dental that three times (216, 330, 532) 
he applies to his verses the epithet 
exiguus which Horace uses of elegy. 
Such was Ovid's theory of poetry as 
presented to Augustus in a document 
that is strangely modern in its main 
contentions. Any young man engaged 
in shocking the bourgeoisie, or attack- 
ing the Censor, might borrow a phrase 
or two from it,—‘ recta si mente lega- 
tur’ (275) or ‘omnia perversas possunt 
corrumpere mentes’ (301). I cannot 
believe that it was meant to move 


Augustus, unless Ovid’s sense of the in- 
congruous had slipped entirely from his 
control. Ovid’s real answer to Augustus 
is given in the letter to Perilla,—‘ Let 
Augustus take what he can, my country, 
my home, and my friends’: 
ingenio tamen ipse meo comitorque fruorque ; 

Caesar in hoc potuit iuris habere nihil. 

(7. 3. 7, 47-48.) 

Ovid’s poetic detachment appears 
also in his treatment of mythology. 
To him all myths were the same. Old 
or new, they were nothing more than 
the fictions of a poet’s mind, for poets 
to handle as they pleased. His only 
problem was an artist’s problem—how 
to make his figures live. Professor 
E. K. Rand? has analysed his method, 
which perhaps reveals more truth than 
it perverts. It was borrowed partly 
from the Hellenistic poets. Ovid, like 
them, was so well versed in ancient 
legend, that the world of fiction and 
the world of fact confused their borders, 
and mythical parallels suggested them- 
selves with embarrassing profusion. 
Milton, the most ‘Alexandrian’ of 
English poets, and a great Ovidian, is 
not dissimilar in this respect. ~ 

Ovid, in the picture I have drawn, is 
a poet first and last, striving to acclima- 
tise in Rome a kind of poetry that re- 
quired his own liberal sympathies and 
cultivated taste for its appreciation. 
His greatness lies not only in those 
gifts of style which his worst enemies 
allow him, but also in his knowledge of 
himself and of his audience, and his 
cleverness in matching his powers to his 
opportunities. His enemies must also 
give him credit for a strong belief in 
the civilising influence of the liberal 
arts. He saw, I think, that these were 
independent of national frontiers, and 
that their best method of instruction 
was indirect. Most of us have learnt 
at school those words to King Cotys— 

. . . ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros— 

(P. 2. 9, 47 f.) 
and many of us have quoted ‘ abeunt 
studia in mores’ without the knowledge 
of any debt to Heroides XV. Here toois 
a passage which goes as near to serious 
doctrine as Elegy would permit :— 


1 Ovid and his Influence, pp. 18-32. 
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If you would make a lass your own, 
Nor live to wonder at a jilt, 
Be rich in mind, not looks alone, 
And add the true gold to the gilt; 
So thin a foil is loveliness, 
And year by year grows less and less. 
The violet and the lily fail, 
The rose shall leave its thorn a-stare ; 
You too,—how soon shall time assail 
Those lovely limbs, that lovely hair ! 
To snow the head old age arrives, 
And on smooth limbs his furrow drives. 


Build fair without, but raise besides 

An inner temple, standing fast ; 
One thing alone till death abides, 

Who builds the mind shall build to last. 
Learn well the tongues of Greece and Rome, 
And make, free soul ! a richer home. 

(A.A. 2. 111-22.) 


Hard critics may perhaps rejoice at 
the picture of the ‘tenerorum lusor 
amorum’ faced with the realities of 
Empire in a barbaric frontier town, 
and humbly trying to be useful at the 
last by writing a treatise on Pontic 
fishes, thosecreatures described by Leigh 
Hunt as ‘legless, unloving, infamously 
chaste.’ They may even join hands 
across the centuries with those earlier 
critics who slashed an exile’s poetic 
reputation and drew that final cry 


omnia tantummoodo vita relicta est, 
praebeat ut sensum materiemque mali. 
(P. 4. 16, 49 £.) 


But surely we have outgrown such 
literary persecution. Ovid was mis- 
chievous and indiscreet, and the more 
dangerous because of his popularity. 
To-day we cannot sit in judgment on his 
deserts: the most, and also the least, 
we can do is to realise the full nature 
of his penalty and record our sympa- 
thies. When we read the Poems of 
Exile we should measure his capacity 
for suffering by his former power of 
enjoyment,’ and not mistake his whim- 
sicality for lack of sentiment. 

Nor must we make that other mistake 
sO common among his detractors and 
suppose that his sole enjoyment lay in 
Rome,—a mistake due, I suspect, only 


1 Cp. K. F. Smith, The Poet Ovid, p. 50. 
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to the careless reading of a single 
passage in the Pontics.* To him the 
rich contours and warm colouring of 
the Italian country-side meant just as 
much as the pleasures of the Capital. 
He had dreamed of Sulmo as the place 
of his retirement, and speaks with regret 
of orchards that his own hands had 
planted and watered. He saw nature 
with a painter’s eye. No other poet 
Greek or Roman shows the same de- 
light in colour: none could afford so 
ill to live without it. 

The sense of loss is clearly shown in 
T. 3. 12, where Ovid dwells in thought 
on the Italian spring, — 
iam violam puerique legunt hilaresque puellae, 

rustica quae nullo nata serente venit ; 
prataque pubescunt variorum flore colorum, 

indocilique loquax gutture vernat avis, 


—or in P. 3. 1, with its thumb-nail 
picture of the featureless Pontic land- 
scape,— 


rara, neque haec felix, in apertis eminet arvis 
arbor, et in terra est altera forma maris. 


I will end with a description of 
Sulmo, written for The Times of August 
15, 1930, by a recent traveller, whose 
name I wish I knew :— 


‘Seen from above the floor of the valley had 
been a geometrical pattern in varied greens. 
As we came down among the plots and fields, 
the Ovidian qualities of the landscape became 
apparent—the bright colouring, the firm con- 
trasts, the engaging detail. Far above the 
snow was so white and the rocks so brown ; 
below, the vines and the young corn were so 
green, the fields of lucerne so purple, the poplars 
so tall, and the grass starred with such golden 
flowers. It took us back to the days of our 
elegiacs, when all hills were sunny and the 
shade of the ilex ever black over cool streams, 
and when pentameters ended smoothly to the 
sound of falling waters. Most of us have 
unduly neglected Ovid. It is a pity.’ 


T. F. HicHam. 
Trinity College, 
Oxford. 


2 P. 1. 8,41, where non . . . desiderat means 
‘you suggest that I donot miss . . .’—the sug- 
gestion being that Tomis can at least provide 
country life. Ovid goes on to show that it 
cannot. 
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